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AN OLD SAILOR’S STORY. 
CHAPTER XXIIJ,—HOSPITALITY. 


“Urrerty miserable as I was with fatigue, hun- 
ger, and bitter disappointment, as well as con- 
fused and confounded and bewildered, I could 
scarcely help laughing at the catastrophe which 
had overtaken Ned Finn; and I must add, too, 
that, so far from resenting my evident ticklishness, 
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—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,” —Cowper. 








GREYLING,’’ SAID NED, PLEASANTLY. 


he good-naturedly encouraged it by a gruff haw, 
haw. 

“The old termagant!” said he; “but it was my 
own fault too, for I might ha’ knowed what she 
was arter: she gave me fair warning enough. 
But if so be as you arn’t wetted, it doesn’t signify ; 
so come along, without you mean to roost on the 
doorstep all night.” 

“ Where shall we go, Ned, and what shall we 
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do?” I asked, rearing myself with difficulty, and 
a sense of destitution, degradation, and wretchedness 
pressing on me afresh. 

“We'll see, Davy,” and we turned our backs 
upon, and walked slowly away from the inhospitable 
door. 

There was a butcher’s shop nearly opposite my 
old home. I knew it well, and it looked very 
much as of old, with its dull light burning in a 
lamp, and casting the shadows of two or three 
joints of meat out into the road. It required no 
great stretch of imagination to suppose them to be 
the identical joints that had hung on those rusty 
iron hooks any time within the last dozen years. 
There was the same block and chopper, and within 
the shallow open shop was the same window, with 
its clean muslin blind, which let in the light to 
the butcher’s sitting-room by day, and let out the 
bright firelight and candlelight by night. There 
was the same name over the door, too, as of old, 
though this I could not see then—the name was 
Pethers. 

“Ned, don’t go in there,’ said I, for I re- 
membered my old quarrel with Sam, concerning 
my father and his occupation; but it was too late: 
already he had pushed open the low hatch, and the 
bell which hung upon it was tinkling. Then the 
inner door opened, and a blue-coated young man 
made his appearance. He was my old schoolfellow, 
Sam Pethers. 

I don’t know what he said; I don’t know what 
Ned Finn said; but I know that, in half a minute, 
Sam was outside tho door, with his two warm 
hands tightly grasping mine. I know that in 
another half minute I was dragged by him into 
the shop, and could see tears starting from his 
large good-tempered eyes. And I heard him cry 
out at the top of his voice, “Mother, mother, if 
here isn’t Davy come back! Davy Blake, mother, 
and we thought he was.drowned! Davy, beant I 
glad to see you, though! Bless your heart, Davy, 
why didn’t you never let anybody know as you 
wasn’t drowned? And to think of your mother 
going away, and not knowing of it; and of your 
coming home, and not finding of her!” 

I remember ‘little else—for I was so faint and 
overcome that I almost swooned—until I found 
myself in the little parlour behind the shop, with 
Sam Pethers standing opposite me, slicing away 
at a piece of cold boiled beef, which was flanked 
on one side by a big loaf, and on the other with a 
tankard of home-brewed, while a motherly woman, 
in widow's weeds, was frying chops at the fire, and 
Ned was drying himself with a rough towel, from 
the effects of his involuntary shower-bath, 

I remember, too, that Sam would not Iet me 
speak, till I had eaten and drank; nor would he 
speak to me, except to tell me to “ cut away” and 
not be afraid, varied by exclamations of delight 
that I “wasn’t drowned after all,” and by exhorta- 
tions to Ned to look sharp and not let Davy have 
it all to himself. Yes, I remember the simple 
hospitality and genuine kindness of that good- 
natured fellow and his widowed mother. 

“And so you didn’t know your poor mother 
was gone away for good and all, Iavy?” said 





Mrs. Pethers, when our meal was ended, and we 
were ali sitting round the cheerful evening fire. 

“How could he, mother?” interposed Sam, 
“when she never dreamt of anything else than 
that he went down in the ‘ Sally’ 2” 

“ But where is my mother gone?” 

They could not tell me that. They did not 
think that anybody could, for she went away all of 
a sudden, and left the house shut up. So far 
Mrs. Pethers had explained, when once more Sam 
interrupted her. 

“ But there’s something else before that, mother ; 
you haven’t told Davy that soon after the news 
came of his being drowned, Mr. Greyling, the 
draper, came over with a lawyer 

“Perhaps Davy wouldn’t wish to hear about 
that,” said Mrs. Pethers, checking her son with a 
look, as well as with her words. 

“ Yes, please tell me all, Sam,” TI said. 

“Tt isn’t much, Davy; only they made out, as 
far as wo ever heard, that, now your father was 
dead and you was dead, Davy, the house and all 
that was in it belonged by law to Mr. Greyling.” 

I understood this better some time afterwards. 
There was a private arrangement between my 
father and Mr. Greyling, which was never intended 
to be put into effect, save in case of my father 
falling into the hands of ‘the law for smuggling, 
and then it——but I need not go into this; it was 
not a straightforward transaction, but one that was 
much of a character with smuggling itself. It was 
a trick in the game, that my father thought was fair 
enough to play with ‘his adversary, the law; and 
he believed his partner to be an honest man. He 
was mistaken. 

* And so they laid their hands upon everything, 
and Mr. Greyling only let your poor mother live 
in the house by suffrage, as they said. Soon after 
this the poor lady went away on a sudden, in 
the middle of the night, too, and nobody knew 
where, and then the house-was let to a stranger.” 

There was little more to be learned from Sam 
and his mother; but they tried to soften my gric! 
by suggesting that my mother had gone home to 
her own friends, and that, if I knew where to find 
them, I should be all right. Meanwhile, they in- 
sisted upon our making ourselves at home with 
them as long as we pleased; and that night Ned 
and I found ourselves in a comfortable bed-chamber. 
over the butcher’s shop. 

“What do you think of it, Ned?” I asked, when 
we were by ourselves. 

“Think! why that we have got into oncommon 
good quarters, and that your friend Sam is a regular 
out-and-outer,” said Ned, enthusiastically. 

“Yes, Ned; but about my mother, you know.” 

“ Ay, ay, Davy.” 

“ Where do you think she went to, Ned ?” 

“ Why, to her old home and her friends, shouldn't 
you think so, Davy ?” 

“ Or else, suppose she went to my father, where- 
ever he is, Ned: isn’t that likely?” I asked, eagerly. 

Ned pondered, and shook his hand. 

“Ned,” said I, passionately, “I wish you would 
be plain and open with me about my father. You 
know where he is, and you won't tell me.” 
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“ Look here, Davy; there’s more in that secret 
than me, or I’d have told you long ago. But the 
first thing is to find your mother. First of all, 
we'll goarter her. If sheis among her own friends, 
well and good. She will tell you then as much as 
I can. And if she beant there, I’ll take you to 
where you'll hear news of father and mother too, 
perhaps. Will that do?” 

“Yes, Ned; and I'll ask you only one question 
more to-night: does Mr. Greyling know of my 
father’s being alive?” 

“T reckon he does, Davy; and so does Doctor 
Whistlecraft ; of course he does,” said Ned. 

“Then perhaps they can tell us where mother is 
gone,” said I. 

“ Maybe, Davy; and we'll go and ax ’em to- 
morrow; but to-night, Davy ” and Ned gave a 
portentous yawn. 

I took the hint; and notwithstanding my anxiety 
and sorrow, I followed Ned’s example by laying my 
head on the clean pillow prepared for me by kind 
Mis. Pethers, and was soon asleep. 





CHAPTER -XXIII.—MESSRS, WHISTLECRAFT AND GREYLING, 
I must hurry over a good many succeeding events. 
To begin with the first of them, let me say that 
Mrs. Pethers and her son were as kind to me in 
the morning as they had been over night. ‘There 
was no taunting me about my father’s having been 
a smuggler, you may be sure; and they both spoke 
so kindly of him, as supposing him to be dead, and 
of my poor mother as well, that tears came to my 
eyes, and I thought it almost wrong as well as un- 
grateful to leave them in the dark about my father. 
But then, what could I have told them? I was yet 
almost as much in the dark as they were. 

That morning, Ned and I walked over to the 
town; and the first call we made was on Mr. 
Whistlecraft. It was as I expected: he was sur- 
prised to see us, I could see that; but he tried to 
hide it, and to treat us as though he scarcely knew 
either of us, even by sight. And he could tell me 
nothing about my mother, he said. He had heard 
that the poor lady, who had been his patient as 
being in a low nervous state of health always, had 
left that part of the country; but he had not seen 
much of her after that sad affair in which 

Mr. Whistlecraft stopped short there. Perhaps 
he saw something in my looks which put him on 
his guard; or he might have been uncertain how 
much I knew, seeing that Ned Finn was with me. 
At all events, he did not choose to commit himself; 
and, as there was nothing to be got from him, we 
wished him good-morning. 

“ A regular old snake, arn’t he, Davy ?” said Ned, 
as we left his surgery. “ Now, that fellow knows 
if I was to blow the gaff ’twould spile his trade at 
once. But he knows | dar’n’t doit, Davy; because 
he knows he could send me to the hulks maybe, in 
vevenge. Oh, he is an old smuggler, he is, every 
inch. Well, Davy, the next name on the books is 
Greyling. ‘Try him.” 

We did try him. A few hundred yards brought 





us to Mr. Greyling’s shop, and we entered together. 
lhe draper was behind his counter, with nobody | 
near; so we walked straight up to him. 





He was | 


rather a jolly-looking man, with full red checks and 
thick lips. He looked up smilingly as we stood 
before him; and then a change so sudden and 
great came over his countenance as I could scarcely 
have conceived to be possible. The colour left his 
cheeks and gave place to a deadly leaden hue; his 
lips became white as marble; and he shook so vio- 
lently that, although holding on to the counter with 
a nervous grasp, I thought he must have fallen. 

“Ah! I see you know us again, Mr. Greyling,” 
said Ned, pleasantly. 

“Know—know—know—you!” gasped the draper. 

“Of coorse; you know Ned Finn; and this here 
is little Davy, only growed a bit sin’ you sec him 
last.” 

“ My—my—my good fellow ; who—who—said I 
didn’t know you?” ‘The words came out in succes- 
sive jerks; but there was an imploring tone about 
them, I thought. 

“ Nobody said so, Mr. Greyling; but you might 
have a pleasant word for an old r 

“Hush, hush, Ned. This is so—so—— The 
liars said you were drowned, you and the boy; and 
—and where in the world have you sprung from ?” 

“Well, I dunno as that signifies, Mr. Greyling: 
here we are, you see,” replied my companion. 

I shall not enter into any further details of this 
interview, however, and shall only briefly tell of 
its results. As soon as Mr. Greyling could recover 
from the terror and surprise caused by our unex- 
pected appearance, and could speak consecutively, 
his colour returned, and his manner towards us be- 
came apparently cordial, only that he “hushed” us 
when our voices rose above the low guarded tone 
which he himself adopted. Very soon a bright 
thought seemed to strike him, and he invited us 
into his counting-house; and there he made Ned 
tell the story of our two escapes, which he called 
wonderful, adding that there must have been a spe- 
cial providence over us. 

He said nothing about the transfer of my father’s 
house and property to himself; I saw that he 
avoided this: and I did not care to ask him to ex- 
plain the transaction; but I asked him to tell me 
where my mother was to be found. He could not 
tell me. Her disappearance had greatly surprised 
him, and troubled him as well, he said, and he 
could only guess that she had gone to her own old 
home; but he did not encourage me to go therein 
search of her. Why not go to sea again at once P 
He could get me a berth, and Ned too. 

I have just written that Mr. Greyling’s manner 
became cordial. ‘This is too strong an assertion, 
however. I should rather say that he strove to 
appear so, but that underneath this surface could 
have been discerned, by more clever observers than 
either Ned or myself, a hurried, agitated desire to 
get rid of us as soon as possible, as well as to avoid 
the subject of his former connexion with my father. 
After this, I need hardly say that he gave no hint 
of his knowledge that my father was still living. 

“ Why not go to sea again, David ?” 

“Most likely I shall, after I have found my mo- 
ther, sir.” 

He could not move me from this; and my visit 
+o Mr..Greyling was so far beneficial to me, that it 
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put five pounds into my pocket, and a good suit of 
sea-going clothes on my back, and on Ned Finn’s 
too. For, finding I was determined to prosecute 
my search, he came round to the opinion that I was 
right in doing so; and, being an old friend of my 
mother, he would do what he could to help me, 
trusting to be repaid some day. So said Mr. Grey- 
ling; and, thinking of what I heard the day before, 
I had no scruple in accepting the loan, or gift, 
whichever Mr. Greyling pleased to call it. It was 
hampered with one condition, however, namely, that 
I was to let him know my future movements, and 
was also to trust to his finding a berth for me and 
Ned (for Ned would not be separated from me), 
when we were ready to go again to sea. And thus 
we parted. 

I did not know what to make of Mr. Greyling at 
that time, and Ned could not help me out in my 
judgment. Afterwards, I learned more of his cha- 
racter. He was a man without fixed principle; he 
was unable to, or at any rate, he did not, resist 
temptation when it was put before him; and thus he 
had taken advantage of my father’s legal and my 
own supposed death, to lay his hands on property 
to which he had no rightful claim. My unexpected 
return frightened him; and his mind was divided 
between fear of consequences and reluctance to do 
me harm. He would gladly have sent me off to 
sea again forthwith, and I am afraid would not have 
been sorry to hear a second time of my being 
drowned ; but, failing in this, he would bribe me 
into a good opinion of himself and his motives. 
Then, by retaining some control over my future 
movements, he in a measure secured himself from 
immediate trouble or annoyance, trusting to the 
chapter of accidents to make that security perma- 
nent. You see, reader, that I thus acquit Mr. 
Greyling of any deliberate villanous intentions to- 
wards me. If these were subsequently harboured, 
it was by an afterthought. 

I must repeat, to make this explanation clearer, 
and also to account for Mr. Greyling’s prompt pro- 
ceedings relating to the property, that my poor 
father was under the ban of a proclamation which 
would have consigned him to prison, trial, and pro- 
bably to death, had he reappeared on the scene. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—FRESH DISAPPOINTMENTS,. 


Let me leave these explanations before they become 
dry, and go on with my story. Two days after 
our interview with Mr. Greyling, Ned and I were 
on the road to my grandfather’s house. We tra- 
yelled on foot. It was afternoon when we arrived 
at the small town in which, as I knew, was my 
grandfather’s residence; and there we entered 
into a public-house, and called for refreshments. 
“We won’t go to your grandfather’s house with 
empty stomicks to begin with,” said Ned; “and 
before we go, we must find out where he lives too.” 

There was a man in the tap-room drinking beer, 
while we were eating our bread and cheese. He 
had the leather apron and the smutty face and 
hands of a blacksmith. I soon found, by what fol- 
lowed, that he was one. 

“ You are strangers,” said he. 

Ned admitted it, for himself and company. 





“Travelled fur ?” asked the blacksmith. 

“ Middling,” said the old smuggler. 

“ Going on further ?” 

“ Maybe yes, and maybe no: tell you more about 
it to-morrow if I see you,” said Ned; “and since I 
have answered your questions, mate, I dare say 
you would not mind answering one or two.” 

“TI dare say not,” said the other, good humour- 
edly. 

“There is an old gentleman, name o’ Clayton, 
lives here away.” 

“Ts there ?” 

“ Well, so I have heerd,” said Ned; “and I 
happen to have a little business with him; and 
being a stranger, as you say, brother, I’d thank 
you kindly to give me the bearings of his house.” 

“You want to know where Mr. Clayton lives ?”’ 

“That's it,” said Ned. 

“Nowheres,” said the blacksmith: “if you'd 
wanted to see him very partickler, and had come 
last week, you might ha’ managed it: you are a 
day behind the fair, neighbour.” 

“You don’t mean,” began Ned, with a blank 
countenance—— 

“Fact; the old gentleman died yesterday.” 

“You knowed him, then ?” continued Ned, in a 
subdued tone. 

“ Knowed old Tom Clayton! I should think so: 
have shoed his ’osses twenty years; and young 
Tom Clayton’s too, afore he broke his neck, six 
month’s ago, as you heerd, I dare say.” 

“Broke his neck! you hear that, Davy,” whis- 
pered Ned to me, aghast. 

“ Allays told him how ’twould be if he would ride 
that wicious mare; but he used to laugh at me— 
poor Tom.” 

“ And old Mr. Clayton’s daughter,” said Ned, 
confidentially edging himself nearer to the black- 
smith, and leaning over the table towards him. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ No offence, brother; but if I could get sight of 
Madam Blake, up at the house.” 

The blacksmith started. “'That’s what old Clay- 
ton would ha’ liked to ha’ done, by all accounts,” 
said he. 

“ Well, but she was there, wasn’t she? and is 
now?” Ned said, hastily, and in strong perturbation. 


“T can tell you one thing, neighbour,” said the: 


blacksmith; “if you’d ha’ come along last week, or 
the week afore that, or the week afore that, and 
could ha’ brought Mrs. Blake along with you in 
your pocket or elsewhere, you’d ha’ been welcome 
enough—more welcomer than you'll be now, per- 
haps, if you have come about any business of her’n.” 

“ Suppose you was to speak out a little plainer, 
being among friends,” said Ned. 

“ Friends or unfriends is all one to me,” rejoined 
the blacksmith ; “’tis no secret that old Clayton 
was calling out day and night, ever since he was 
took, for ‘Charlotte, Charlotte ;’ and ‘why didn’t 
Charlotte come to him and nurse him.’ ” 

“ And why shouldn’t I be welcome now, if I do 
come about any business of Mrs. Blake’s?” de- 
manded Ned. 

“Because where there’s new lords there’s new 
laws; and they do sav as how Will Clayton, who 
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is master up there now, and Will Clayton’s wife, 
who is his master, as everybody knows ai 

“TI say, Dick, are you going to sit here all the 
arternoon ?” was at this instant shouted in at the 
tap-room door; and in another moment (after say- 
ing “just coming, master,”) our blacksmith had 
yanished. 

“You stop here, Davy, and I'll go and see how 
the jand lays,” said Ned: and then I was left alone. 
In something less than an hour Ned returned; 
and I could see by his countenance that he had 
nothing cheering to communicate. 

The blacksmith had reported truly: my mother 
had not been heard of at her father’s house; and 
if I had desired to make acquaintance with my 
surviving uncle, who had never seen me, and whom 
I had never seen, I should, by all accounts, have 
received but a sorry welcome. But I did not want 
to make his acquaintance; and on the next morn- 
ing, with Ned Finn as my faithful companion still, 
I turned my back upon my mother’s birth-place, 
my unburied but dead grandfather, and a legacy 
of a thousand pounds, of which I knew nothing for 
many a long day. 

“ And now, Ned,” said I, “you are going to take 
me to my father, you know.” 

’ * a 





* & 

Three weeks afterwards, and we were again in 
London, almost as poor as when we left it a month 
before, and with spirits broken down by successive 
disappointments. At any rate mine were; and 
Ned’s were low from sympathy. 

Ned had taken me to my father’s retreat. I 
shall not say where this was, except that it was in 
a small village on the western coast. He had dis- 
appeared, and left no traces behind by which he 
could be followed up. One thing only we dis- 
covered—he had been joined by my mother; and 
very soon after their reunion, they had left together 
the poor lodgings in which he had been sheltered, 
and where he was known under a fictitious name. 
Probably he would not have remained there so 
long undiscovered, but for the report of his death, 
which had been industriously spread ky those con- 
cerned in the secret. 

There was no help for it’ but to return to London, 
and obtain another ship. 

I had written to Mr. Greyling to remind him of 
his promised help, and my letter brought him to 
London. How he had obtained his influence, and 
in what manner he used it, I never knew: but in 
less than a week from the time of his meeting 
us, we were, by his means, entered on the books 
of a barque bound for the western coast of North 


America. . 





SECESSION FLAG RAISING IN VIRGINIA* 


No epidemic ever attacked a population so uni- 
versally as does this war fever the Americans. No 
mandate was ever obeyed with such eager will- 
ingness as is the voice of Secession, which is now 





* This paper is by a former contributor to “ The Leiswe Hour,” 
now residentein Richmond, Virginia. We give it, as presenting 
a vivid description of some Virginian characteristics, and reporting 
the prevailing feeling in that part of the country. It is asad ex- 





echoing from the mountains and through the val- 
leys of Virginia. It is not statesmen and po- 
liticians, not rulers and governors, to whom is 
yielded the organization of regiments and the 
control of arming the country; not even, indeed, 
to men alone. If the women do not positively 
shoulder their muskets and set out for the camp, 
they nevertheless take no mean share in the com- 
mon cause, using all their influence and eloquence 
in urging upon sons and brothers to “ resist ag- 
gression.” 

Those same ladies who “ graced the harbours of 
Charleston with their presence,” during the taking 
of Fort Sumter, had been for weeks assembling 
themselves in societies, to prepare clothing for the 
soldiers, and make lint, bandages, and whatever 
might be needed for the wounded. These things 
are the women of America now doing all over the 
country, both north and south; the war is theirs, 
because the cause is theirs; theirs the soldiers, 
husbands, sons, and brothers; theirs the country, 
homes, and firesides; their liberty to be fought 
for, their wrongs to be redressed. So at least 
they feel, and with an ardour that finds the mere 
making of bandages and clothing too tame and 
unsatisfying. If they cannot fire a musket, they 
will at least help to load it, by making cartridges 
and bullets, which they do with astonishing dex- 
terity; and this brings them nearer in imagination 
to the scene of action. k:ugs and banners, tents 
and gun cases, also are prepared; nothing, in fact, 
that a woman’s hand can accomplish, is left undone 
for those who fight their battles. The same feeling 
that animated the women of Virginia in the revo- 
lutionary war is observable at the present day; 
mothers urge upon their sons their responsibility ; 
the honour and independence of their country must 
be preserved; “death is preferable to dishonour” 
is the universal word. Heiresses bring their jewels 
to be disposed of to support the war. Wives of 
rich planters doff their finery, and set an example 
of forbearance and moderation, the more remark- 
able where fashion and display have been the 
prevailing foible. Neither are the ladies behind- 
hand in getting up excitements, and their names 
into newspapers—an ambition the chivalrous editors 
are only too happy to gratify. Thus we are con- 
tinually reading, “ The ladies of such a county have 
presented an elegantly-wrought banner to such a 
company of militia. There were present on the 
occasion, etc. etc., and many patriotic speeches did 
honour to the noble spirit and fidelity of the county.” 
Then the ladies of another county follow the example, 
and receive more compliments, which still further 
stimulate them and their neighbours again. “The 
young ladies of such a seminary succeeded in raising 
a splendid Secession flag upon the observatory of 
the building. Twice the superintendent ordered it 
down, but the fair Virginians finally prevailed, and 
it is now gaily floating in the breeze.” So far from 
having to study a homily on the charm of feminine 
reserve, or being confined to their rooms, which 





hibitisn of evil passions, yielding little promise of any peaceful 
arrangement. The writer affirms that the Northerns are deceiving 
themselves and the world by representing the Southern feeling as 
superficial or temporary. 
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we should think the mildest discipline to these 
juvenile candidates for notoriety, their “ spirit” is 
extolled in the newspapers, and immediately an- 
other society of Virginia’s fair daughters go and 
do likewise. 

The raising of Secession flags has been one of 
the most popular amusements in all the Southern 
States during the past spring. The war is the 
people’s, and the excitement of preparation for it 
has so much of romance—there is such an oppor- 
tunity for heroism on a small scale—that as yet it 
has seemed more like the fitting out for a summer 
trip, or preparing for an archery party, than any 
really serious and solemn undertaking. When 
these light-hearted girls begin to lose their lovers 
and brothers, when lists of killed and wounded are 
passed around, and we read of the thousands slain, 
then the reality of war and all its.terrors will crowd 
around them. 

Before the confirmed secession of Virginia from 
the Northern States Government, the “ Secession 
flag,” as an indication of the prevailing sentiment, 
was set floating from many public buildings and 
private dwellings. In the thinly-populated country 
districts, the county court house, or a church, as 
being the only places where gatherings of people 
were likely to occur, were popular points for flag- 
raisings. Churches in America are appropriated 
to many purposes besides “preaching.” There- 
fore, at a vast number of churches have Secession 
flags been raised, and on one of these occasions 
we were invited to be present. The church in 
question was situated on the outskirts of a wood, 
on a small space of cleared land near cross roads, 
where also were the necessary appendages of either 
a pump, a well, or spring of water, an “ upping 
stock” for the assistance of riders, and plenty of 
shady trees, under which vehicles, horses, and mules, 
repose during the hours of service. 

When we arrived on the present occasion, a goodly 
company had already assembled; a number of 
carriages and sadd'. horses were scattered about 
beneath the trees. ‘The little church was open; 
ladies and children were sitting on the steps, or 
leaning against the door-posts in friendly chat. 
Other groups were gossipping in the shade, or 
helping themselves to water from a bucket, into 
which they dipped the long-handled gourd that 
answered the purpose of a general drinking cup. 
Negro nurses in full finery, and other sable attend- 
ants, with their picturesque head-gear and dazzling 
displays of ivory, varied the scene. 

On the shady side of the building about a dozen 
young ladies were standing in a row, attended by 
sundry young gentlemen, and we had scarcely time 
to wonder what engaged their attention, before 
several reports were heard, more or less loud and 
irregular ; wonder was succeeded by astonishment, 
and almost horror; these fair young girls were 
positively firing off pistols! With a firm hand 
and steady eye, vowing to shoot the first “ Yankee” 
who came within sight of their homes, did these 
quiet and delicate-looking creatures (for such they 
appeared) continue their practice as fast as their 
*beaus” could load for them, some despising as- 
sistance, and even loading for themselves. Our 





readers are not to suppose that these young girls 
entertained the least idea of turning into modern 
Amazons, and joining the ranks themselves; they 
were actuated only by the spirit which is on fire 
throughout the country, feeling that if the worst 
should come—if, after months and years of fighting, 
their country is still invaded—“ every man in Vir- 
ginia shall leave his home to fight, and we will 
protect ourselves.” “'There’s not a man, woman, 
or child, who can hold a gun, or pull a trigger, who 
will not fight or die sooner than be any longer under 
the control of the Yankee.” 

And now came the most important part of the 
ecremony. ‘The flag was introduced to the company, 
and obtained unlimited admiration from the ladies, 
and a salute from the gentlemen, about twenty of 
whom were provided with firearms of various des- 
criptions. Then followed some speeches in honour 
of the occasion, the pastor taking the lead, and 
pronouncing himself “ready, not only to preach 
the cause of liberty, but to go himself and join the 
ranks if need be, as many of his brethren had 
already done.” Other speeches from the members 
of the church, and some compliments to the ladies 
followed, and then six young ladies conveyed the 
flag to the foot of a tall straight tree, whose upper 
limbs had been cut away to receive and display the 
symbol of the “ Southern Confederacy.” Several 
young gentlemen, with the aid of a ladder, mounted 
the stem, and by their united efforts succeeded a 
last in securing the staff; and behold, the flag was 
“thrown to the breeze,” and the achievement was 
immediately followed by “repeated salutes ;” that 
is, all whose guns were loaded fired them off, the 
rest loading and firing as fast as they could, singly 
or together, as they happened to be ready. 

One little after-piece that now took place was 
not less interesting than any part of the previous 
performances, and was equally characteristic of 
young Virginia. The whole collection of guns 
was handed over to boys of from nine to sixteen 
years of age, who were then put through a sort of 
drill by a West Point cadet present. They shot 
at a mark, and fired salutes, and acquitted them- 
selves to the entire satisfaction of the assembly. 
This being over, and the company about to dis- 
perse, a lady asked a little boy of nine years old if 
he were not “afraid to carry that gun?” The 
child displayed no less of modesty than of good 
breeding, though he coloured violently whilst hesi- 
tating what to reply. “ Afraid, madam,” exclaimed 
an old gentleman who had overheard the remark, 
“this boy is one of our best shots; that is his 
own double-barrelled gun, and many a brace of 
birds has he shot with it.’ “I only wish I could 
meet three Yankees in the woods as I go home,” 
quicily remarked the boy to his friend; “ two, any 
how,” added he, reflectively, as he contemplated 
the two barrels. This I myself heard. I may 
here observe, that amongst the majority of negroes 
and children in the Southern States, a “ Yankee” 
is as much a bugbear as was a Frenchman some 
years ago to our English nursemaids. Thus do 
these young Southerners from their earliest years 
imbibe the wild daring which, by education and 
surrounding influences, are strengthened into a too 
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impatient eagerness to revenge an insult, or rush 
to the battle field. 

How unreal, how dreamlike and incredible, did 
all this farce appear as we rode homewards through 
the woods and lanes, glorious with floral beauty! 
How hard to assure ourselves, when surrounded by 
the sweet influences of Virginia’s loveliest sea- 
son,** that we were in a land of war and terror; 
that the very next mail may bring us tidings that 
the terrible warfare has begun; that we are even 
within the sound of the cannon’s roar; that aggres- 
sions and provocations are daily occurring on the 
borders, to which thousands of troops are hourly 
flocking; and that the inevitable result must be the 
sacrifice of precious lives, human beings, living 
souls, sent recklessly into the presence of their 
Maker, to answer for the sins of their leaders. 

Oh! when will our Saviour’s mission be ful- 
filled—* On earth peace, good-will towards men P” 
When will that blessed time appear when we can 
exclaim with the Psalmist, “ He maketh wars to 
cease unto the ends of the earth ?” 





PORTLAND AND THE PORTLANDERS. 
A Lone summer day of mingled sunshine and shade 
may be very agreeably spent in the Isle of Portland, 
and will suffice for an acquaintance with its main 
features, including the start from Weymouth and 
the return thither, a distance of about an hour’s 
easy walk, or half an hour’s passage by steamer. 
It seems odd to speak of walking to an island; 
but it is really a peninsula—one of the six great 
headlands of our southern coast, of very singular 
outline, great commercial value, and uno little geo- 
logical interest. Discarding geographical precision, 
we shall hold fast by the insular denomination, 
since it has become established, especially as, ac- 
cording to tradition, the spot was once detached 
from the mainland of Dorsetshire, and is so, very 
nearly, at present. 

Many years have elapsed since our first visit to 
the so-called island, not many weeks since the last. 
On the former occasion there was no railway to 
Weymouth, no regular summer communication 
thence to the Channel Islands, no steamer, stage- 
coach, or omnibus plying to Portland, no thought 
of a great convict establishment within its bounds, 
and no expectation of a breakwater as a harbour 
of refuge, though one had been long suggested to 
provide shelter for shipping on a notoriously ex- 
posed and perilous coast. So we sped along the 
shore, in pedestrian fashion, thinking chiefly of 
stone quarries and stalwart quarrymen. It was a 
fine breezy morning, with the sun pouring a flood 
of gorgeous splendour on the dancing waves, oc- 
casionally intercepted by light flying clouds, which 
served to vary the aspect of land and sea. 

That sea, which the eye overlooks from the 
grassy bluffs as far eastward as St. Alban’s Head, 
has been the scene of stirring incidents: and not 
a few royal personages have been associated with 
it, some by necessity, in the deepest trouble, others 
by choice, haying recreation in view, and the re- 





* This was written in early summer, 





freshment of a bath in its waters. Here, rather 
more than nine centuries ago, Athelstane, fearing 
@ conspiracy against the throne, sent his innocent 
brother adrift, in a boat without oar or sail. The 
despairing prince threw himself headlong into the 
waves and perished, while his single attendant 
was cast upon the shores of Picardy. Queen 
Margaret, the Indomitable, landed on this part of 
the coast during the wars of the Roses, returning 
from the continent to renew the struggle with the 
Yorkists for the crown of her husband and son. 
In 1506, Philip, King of Castile, with his queen, 
came ashore, and was hospitably entertained, a 
terrible tempest having driven him out of his 
course while proceeding from the Netherlands to 
Spain. Crowds collected, in 1588, to behold with 
patriotic pride the vice-admiral’s ship belonging to 
the Spanish Armada brought in a prize. The 
royal bathers were George mi and Queen Charlotte, 
in the last century, who selected Weymouth for a 
marine residence, attracted by its pleasant sands 
and genial climate, so healthy that a physician 
quitted the town in disgust as a place in which no 
doctor could live or die. The Princesses Mary and 
Amelia continued their visits when the king became 
too infirm to travel; and the Princess Charlotte 
was here in the summers of 1814 and 1815. 

Avoiding the high road for vehicles, a path along 
the edge of moderately high and verdant downs 
brought us to Sandsfoot Castle, a complete ruin, 
and next to the sands themselves, to which its 
name refers, which then showed their greatest 
breadth, about a quarter of a mile, it being low 
water. No finer promenade can well be imagined, 
so smooth and firm, yet springy. Passengers on 
foot, on horseback, or in carriages, move along 
almost as noiselessly as the snow-flakes descend 
through the air. The sands terminate at an inlet 
of the sea, called the Fleet, which nearly insulates 
Portland, and has the name of Smallmouth at the 
entrance, owing to its narrowness. But if the 
mouth is small, it opens into a tolerably long 
throat, for the inlet runs up full ten miles inland. 
At the far extremity there has been for centuries 
a “swannery,” which is said to have contained 
seven thousand swans in the time of certain lord- 
abbots. Some hundreds of the stock remain at 
present; and the Fleet is resorted to by wild 
swans and other aquatic birds in great numbers. 
In former days, the Channel was crossed by means 
of a tow-boat, as Leland testifies :—‘ The trajectus 
is by a bote and rope bent over the haven, so that 
yn the fery-bote they use no ores.” The rope 
vanished long ago, and we were rowed across for a 
penny. Now there is a timber bridge, six hundred 
fect long, erected in 1838, at which a sentinel is 
posted, who scans outgoers from the region of P.P., 
that is, Portland Prison. Passing the sentry, in a 
few steps the ridge of Chesil Bank is gained, from 
which the eye overlooks the sea westward to the 
coast of Devon. ‘To the left, close at hand, rises 
the bold escarpment of Portland Island, its northerly 
extremity, having a Gibraltar-like aspect when mists 
exaggerate the height. 

By an odd simile, with which we are not disposed 
to quarrel, Portland has been compared to a breast 
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of mutton suspended from the mainland by a string. 
In this figure of speech the mutton represents the 
“island, but only in shape, as the texture is as tough 
as stone can make it. The string indicates the 
Chesil Bank, which connects it with Dorsetshire. 

A most extraordinary bank that is, and very 
appropriately named, for Chesil has a clear affinity 
to the German kiesel, “a pebble,” and millions of 
tons of pebbles compose the bank. Hence, as in 
former times the inhabitants were expert slingers, 
not for sport but for war, they had always an ample 
stock of ammunition within reach. Leland bore 
witness in his day: “The people be good there in 
slyngging of stones, and use it for defence of the 
ile.’ Drayton’s testimony is to the same effect :— 

Most famous for her folke, excclling with the sling, 

Of anie other heere this land inhabiting.” 
However military men now may turn up their noses 
at this mode of fighting, it was not a vulgar habit 
with the old Portlanders, but a regular method of 
warfare, having the sanction of high antiquity, and 
of the stateliest Homeric heroes :— 

** As the feathery snows 

Fall frequent, on some wintry day— 

So thick alternately by Trojans hurl’d 

Against the Greeks, and by the Greeks return’d, 

The stony volleys flew.” 
Diomede pitched a stone at Aineas, which knocked 
him over, and broke his leg; Ajax, with a similar 
missile, utterly smashed the shield of Hector; 
and Agamemnon, king of men, pelted his foes 
vigorously. 

To return to the bank just mentioned, the most 
extraordinary formation of the kind in Europe. It 
extends from the north-west extremity of Portland, 
upwards of ten miles, running parallel to the main 
shore, which it joins at Abbotsbury, and thus forms 
the “ string” or bond of union spoken of. On the 
east is the narrow channel of the Fleet, and on the 
west the open sea. Through the whole of this long 
line the surface consists of shingle or pebbles, from 
four to six feet deep, resting upon blue clay, and 
so loosely that a horse’s legs sink almost knee- 
deep at every step. The pebbles consist chiefly 
of chalk flints, with a peculiar kind of flesh-co- 
loured jasper, and some are decidedly porphyritic. 
They diminish from three or four inches in diameter 
at Portland, to the size of horsebeans at Abbotsbury; 
and so regular is this diminution, that, on the dark- 
est nights, the smugglers who used to land could 
tell precisely their whereabouts by examining the 
stones. There can be no doubt, from the direction 
of the ridge, that the débris is washed up by the 
south-west wind waves, which of course transport 
the lighter material the farthest. This shingly 
covering undergoes great changes in severe weather, 
large patches being swept away, even so much so 
as to expose the blue clay; but the bare spaces are 
speedily coated overafresh. The bank is generally 
about two hundred yards broad—occasionally, a 
quarter of a mile—rising with a slope some forty 
feet above high-water mark. It is a common say- 
ing that a prize of £50 awaits the finder of two 
stones exactly alike; but it has never been said who 
will pay the money. 

Few parts of the coast have acquired greater 
notoriety for maritime disasters involving a melan- 
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choly loss of life. Hence the ominous name of 
Deadinan’s Bay, given by sailors to the sea on the 
west; and that of the Shambles, applied to a shoal 
on the south, composed entirely of rolled broken 
shells. Between this shoal and the land the tide 
rushes with extraordinary impetuosity, raising fu- 
rious eddies and a dangerous surf, well known to 
seamen as the Race of Portland. The turbulence of 
the waters is typified on an old map by a fierce- 
looking monster or sea-dragon lashing them into 
foam. In 1795, a flect of transports bound for the 
West Indies, under convoy of Admiral Christian, 
was here stranded, when a thousand persons per- 
ished, and for seven miles the Chesil Bank was 
covered with fragments of the wreck. Many of the 
officers and soldicrs lie in the churchyard of Wyke 
Regis. It also contains a hundred and forty of 
the passengers and crew of the “ Alexander,” East 
Indiaman, lost in 1815. Only one woman and 
four Lascars escaped from the ship. The graves 
of eighty persons are shown in the neighbouring 
churchyard of Radipole, who perished through the 
wreck of the “ Abergavenny,” in the winter of 1805. 
The captain, a brother of the poet Wordsworth, was 
one of the number. As a striking instance of the 
force of wind and wave, it may be stated, that on 
the 28rd of November, 1824, the “ Ebenezer,” an 
ordnance vessel, having heavy guns on board, being 
unable to weather Portland, was run directly under 
canvas upon Chesil Bank, as a last resource. She 
happened to come in on the top of a sea, and by her 
momentum was carried on to the crest of the ridge, 
where she was left, and remained for some time, 
being ultimately launched on the opposite side into 
the Fleet. 

Leaving this remarkable shingle beach, we pass 
on to the island-capital, named after it Chesilton, 
which is almost immediately gained, and soon tra- 
versed, but with some up-hill work. The single 
street is nearly as steep as a roof, and has no tree 
or shrub visible; but there is stone, stone, stone, 
here, there, and everywhere. This is the case 
throughout the whole of the little territory. The 
walls of the houses are built of large blocks of stone; 
the roofs are in many cases of broad thin slabs of 
stone; the dust-bins, hen-coops, gate-posts, and 
hedges are of stone; and there is refuse stone of 
various hues scattcred about in indescribable con- 
fusion. Some of the blocks used in building are of 
immense size, as one in a hedge-wall, which mea- 
sured seven feet by five, with a corresponding thick- 
ness. Higher up the hill than Chesilton, and a 
continuation of it, is Fortune’s Well, with the Port- 
land Arms Inn, behind which there is a copious 
spring of good water, whence the name. This inn, 
a comfortable resting place, very unpretentious, was 
once a royal hotel. George m1 used to make it his 
head-quarters during his visits, while in residence 
at Weymouth, and never failed to order a particular 
kind of pudding for dinner, in the manufacture of 
which the landlady of that day was an adept, who 
bequeathed the recipe to her daughter and successor. 

We are now two hundred feet above the sca. 
Ascending as many more, and we get near the 
summit of Verne Hill, as it is called, the highest 
point of the island, 458 feet. From this station, on 
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a clear day, the view is very fine. It embraces the 
coast of the Channel from the Isle of Wight on the 
east to Torbay on the west; the distant heights 
above Lyme Regis, as Lewesdon Hill, and the trun- 
eated cone of Golden Cap; the curving line of Chesil 
Beach, Portland Castle and Breakwater, directly 
below; the Downs of the all but “tight little island,” 
four miles long, by nearly one and a half in breadth, 
and nine in circumference; with a wide expanse of 
the engirdling sea, dotted with fishing boats and 
shipping. Steep and rugged cliffs form the shores, 
often split into chasms by the lash and rush of the 
waves, or hollowed into caves which the changeful 
tones of the deep seem to people. ‘The surface de- 
clines from the summit of Verne Hill towards the 
south. At that extremity, a succession of landslips 
brings the top of the cliffs down to within thirty feet 
of the water, which project in the form of a beak or 
tongue, and have hence the name of Portland Bill. 
Two lighthouses are here at hand, lower and upper, 
with argand reflectors, respectively 97 and 1380 feet 
above the sea—invaluable guides to mariners exposed 
to the dangers of the Race and of the Shambles. 
Many are the nooks along the coast, sternly wild 
and solitary, in which the traveller may wander, 
“ Hearing no voice save of the ocean flood, 
Which roars for ever on the restless shores, 
Or, visiting their solitary caves, 
The lonely sound of winds that moan around 
Accordant to the melancholy waves ;” 


except it be the cry of the gulls, or the beat and 
stroke of hammers and pick-axes in the quarries, 
faintly heard in the distance, which the seclusion 
and character of the scenery divest for the moment 
of all human associations. 

Few remains of the works of man are extant be- 
longing to far by-gone time. A large stone coffin 
and a supposed pagan altar, dug out of a high cliff, 
in 1851, are now placed in the entrance court of the 
convict prison. Rufus, or Bow-and-Arrow Castle, 
2 Norman pentagonal structure, lingers as a ruin 
on a crag of the east coast. Portland Castle is at 
the north-east extremity, in the neighbourhood of 
the Breakwater. This was built by Henry vu, after 
his return from the fantastic interview with Francis, 
in “the field of cloth and gold,” along with similar 
coast defences at other points. It changed hands 
several times during the great civil war, and was 
once captured by a ruse de guerre. A cavalier at 
the head of sixty troopers suddenly appeared before 
it, with false colours flying, and steeds at full gallop, 
as if fleeing from an enemy. Giving out that the 
Earl of Caernarvon was not far behind, with a 
royalist force in hot pursuit, the gates were imme- 
diately thrown open, and the small parliamentary 
garrison overpowered. ‘The place has now no mili- 
tary importance, and is usually the residence of an 
officer connected with the royal quarries. On the 
adjoining waters, in 1653, the three days’ battle was 
fought, in which the Dutch under Van Tromp were 
finally defeated by Admiral Blake, with the loss of 
cleven men of war and thirty merchant vessels. 
Little was it imagined by the belligerents, that not 
many years afterwards a Dutch fleet would sail by 
to Torbay, bringing a Dutch prince to become king 
of England, William 1m, with a Dutch attendant, 
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William Bentinck, the founder of the ducal house 
of Portland. 

There are some six or seven villages on the island, 
each looking as gaunt as stone can make it, when, 
as here, apart from the relieving effect of trees and 
streams. The population, upwards of five thousand, 
depend chiefly for subsistence upon the fisheries 
and quarries. The fishermen go out in boats called 
“lerrets,” which are managed in a singular manner, 
being propelled by the rowers on one side pulling 
stroke alternately with those on the other. It seems 
an awkward method, giving to the boat a swinging 
motion through the water, but the boatmen say that 
it economizes power. On small plots of ground 
garden produce is raised; and the downs are here 
and there dotted with sheep, in repute throughou: 
the neighbourheod for excellent mutton. Among 
the wild plants, Critlinum maritimum grows on 
the cliffs, and is in much request as a pickle. The 
common drum maculatum occurs abundantly. Its 
roots were once diligently gathered by the women, 
the farinaceous matter extracted, and a consider- 
able quantity sold under the name of Portland 
arrow-root. But since the reduction of the price 
of the foreign commodity it has been but little used. 
Mushrooms of enormous size, sometimes a foot in 
diameter, are found on the southern downs. A 
small bird called the wheatear, or English ortolan, 
is caught in traps in great numbers, and much 
prized for the table. The island forms one parish, 
with two churches, St. George’s, the oldest,. near 
the centre, and St. John’s, at Fortune’s Well. 

The great architect, Sir Christopher Wren, visited 
Portland, with building materials in view for the 
restoration of the fire-destroyed metropolis. The 
great engineer, Smeaton, did the same prior to the 
erection of the Eddystone lighthouse. The island- 
ers of their time were a very different race to the 
present inhabitants—men of rude manners and to 
some extent of uncivilized habits. A discreditable 
system of marriage prevailed among them, analogous 
to the handfasting of the Danes. If not libelled, 
they were inveterate wreckers, ever ready to wel- 
come the coming storm with the distich, 


* Blow wind and rise sea, 
Shi ashore ’fore day.” 


But not as the fathers are the children, though re- 
sembling them in the retention of some harmless 
usages of the olden time, fast passing away. A 
more moral and orderly community does not exist 
within the compass of the British Isles; and the 
change is notoriously referable to the introduction 
of an evangelical ministry, in which the Wesleyans 
took the lead towards the close of the last century. 
No riotous games and drinking bouts “ fright the 
isle from its propriety.” Churches and chapels are 
well attended; the children are sent to Sunday 
schools; and everywhere appear proofs of the 
transforming influence of the gospel of the grace 
of God. 

In another paper, we turn from exterior aspects 
to the “ great stone book” of nature lying deep be- 
low the vegetable soil, the materials of which are 
largely used for building purposes in various par's 
of the country, and have extensively contributed to 
the convenience and ornament of the metropolis. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


Five long years had passed away before I saw 
Patrick Pedder again. At the end of that time, 
while passing one day in early September through 
the narrow thoroughfare of New-strect, on my 
way to Leicester-square, I was jostled by a hasty 
pedestrian against a gentlemanly-looking man, 
who stood talking with another on the edge of the 
yavement. He turned, and bowed an apology for 
standing in the way, while a pleasant smile, which 
seemed to change suddenly into a look of re- 
cognition, met my hurried glance. As I crossed 
over St. Martin’s Lane it struck me that I had 
certainly seen that face before, and, wondering 
when it could be, and where I had seen it, I went 
musing On my way. On entering the north side of 
the square, the man passed me rapidly, and, turn- 
ing short round, gave me a full view of his features, 
as they glowed with surprise and pleasure. I 
stopped short, and looked at him inquisitively. 

“Don’t you know me, sir ?” he said. 

“T seem to know the face,” I replied, “but 
really cannot recall to mind who is the owner 
of it.” 

“Have you forgotten Patrick Pedder ?” 

Iwas amazed. It was the face of Pedder, sure 
enough; but the man who stood before me was a 
gentleman in appearance; his garb was of the 
glossiest broadcloth, his linen was white as snow, 
his boots shone like mirrors, and a gold watch- 
guard glittered on his velvet vest. “Is it possible?” 
lasked; “if you really are Patrick Pedder, I am 
heartily glad.” 

“Yes,” said he, “I knew you would be; that is 
the reason why I ran after you. Yes, I am he 
that was drunken Pat; now no longer mad, 
thanks to a merciful God, but in my right mind.” 

“And how did it come about, my good friend ? 
I hope you are going to tell me.” 

“You have every right to ask the question; and 
indeed I want to tell you everything. Can you 
spare half an hour P” 

“Tf you will wait two minutes, I can.” 

“T will wait your convenience, sir, if it is for 
hours instead of minutes.” 

I ran into the shop to which I was bound, 
transacted my business, and rejoined him almost 
immediately. We walked together towards Charing 
Cross, thence took a short cut into St. James's 
Park, and there, under the trees by the side of 
the rippling water, he told me his story. 

“You remember that guinea?” he began. “What 
you said to me that day made me miserable, and 
made me savage—savage with you, with everybody 
else, and most of all with myself. After I left your 
house, I had a good mind to return and abuse you, 
and throw the money in your face. Instead of doing 
that, I went to the public-house, where, for the 
first time for years, I did not get quite drunk. I 
Went home early, and gave my wife a part of the 
change; she didn’t know what to make of it, and 
Wanted to be very kind and loving; but I was too 
‘gry for that, and swore at her for telling you 
What I knew she must have told you, before you 
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so well. She did 
for food, and gave 


could have known my conduct 
not answer a word, but sent out 
the children a good supper. 

“That night, as I lay in bed awake, I made a 
solemn vow to myself, that in future I would drink 
without getting drunk. That was but another 
phase of madness, as you will say, and so in the 
long-run I found it; I could not keep out of the 
public-house. But I took to working more than I 
had done, and carned more money, so that my wife 
and children came in forashare. Susan, as soon as 
she got a little round, took to tidying up the place, 
and making it a little comfortable; then the children 
got a few things to wear, and once or twice she 
coaxed me to take them out of an evening, though, 
when I came to the door of the public-house, I 
hadn’t strength of resolution to go further with 
them, and sent them home by themselves. In this 
way we went on for six months; and it is my sure 
conviction that I should have fallen again deep as 
ever into the old slough, for [ was going back and 
back, and getting worse daily by this time, if it 
had not been for my old comrade Dick Neale. 

“ Neale was the man who, more than any other 
man, was the occasion of my first becoming a 
drunkard. We had been schoolboys and ap- 
prentices together at the old town of Derry; his 
indentures expired before mine, and he came up 
to London to seek employment, with the under- 
standing that I should follow him as soon as my 
time was out. I had a year more to serve, and 
before that year was out I had fallen in with Susan, 
and was engaged to be married, and did marry 
within a month of the expiration of my apprentice- 
ship. Six months after that I arrived in London 
with my wife. Neale introduced me to Mr. H ; 
who gave me employment, and, in consideration 
of a turn I had for complicated machinery, paid 
me good wages, as you know. I was able to begin 
life on a respectable footing, and for some years our 
little household was as happy and contented a one 
as you could have wished to see. Neale often 
visited us, but, being a single man, he was much 
oftener at the public-house, where he would some- 
times get noisy and merry, but rarely or never 
drunk. When my boy was born, Susan was laid 
by for some time, and her mother was here nurs- 
ing her. To get out of the way of the women, 
Neale took me with him to the “Anchor,” (the 
very worst name for a drinking house, which ought 
to have the symbol of despair, not of hope, for a 
sign,) and there for some weeks we spent our 
evenings, in the company of a set of jolly fellows, 
as they called themselves, who made us but too 
welcome. ‘Then it was that I imbibed the first real 
liking for drink, and, having once begun, I went 
on from bad to worse; it was never in my nature 
to do anytiing by halves, and I became, in the 
course of a year or two, a confirmed drunkard. 
You know what followed. Before I had fallen 
half as low as you found me, Neale had quarrelled 
vith me for my neglect and bad treatment of 
Susan, who was a kinswoman of his; he told me 
his mind in bitter language, and soon afterwards 
returned to Derry, and I never expected to meet 
him again. 
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“One night, about six months after that affair 
of the guinea, which I could never get out of my 
mind, I was coming out of H ’s, where I had been 
at work all day, miserable enough, when somebody 
tapped me on the shoulder. I turned and looked 
into his face, and saw by the lamplight that it was 
Dick Neale. I was going to give him the go-by, 
and pass on, but he got in front of meand held out 
his hand. 

“*¢ Patrick, he said—and his voice seemed to 
quaver a little—‘ I’ve come all the way from Derry 
on purpose to see you.’ 

“*T should hardly think it,’ I said, ‘when I 
remember how we parted.’ 

“*Perhaps not, Patrick; but you'll forgive me 
that, won’t you ?’ 

“¢T don’t know,’ said I, for I was not in a very 
forgiving mood. ‘ What is your present business ?” 

“¢T want, with God’s help, Patrick, to repair a 
great injury I did you.’ 

“*T know what you mean; but youare a fool for 
your pains: it’s too late now.’ And, brushing past 
him, I hurried on. 

“But he was not to be shaken off. Whether I 
walked or ran, he kept at my side, and would not 
be got rid of; so I gave up the attempt to escape 
him, and let him have his way. He didn’t speak 
at first, but took hold of my arm, and led me ont 
of the crowded thoroughfares into a quiet street. 
‘ Patrick,’ he said then, ‘ we were boys together, and 
brothers together, down in old Derry; there was 
never an angry word between us two in those old 
days. You'll remember those pleasant times, and 
wipe out the recollection of our quarrel for their 
sake. You bear me no malice, old friend ?” 

* * No Dick,’ I said, ‘no malice.’ 

“«That’s right—say no more just now—I want 
to talk to you quietly a bit. As I told you before, 
I have come all the way from Derry on purpose to 
see you; “tis a long journey, but if it had been 
twice the distance I should have come, for I couldn’t 
rest till I had seen you. Patrick, I was a fool when 
you saw me last, and had been a fool all my life— 
the slave of evil passions, and of every sensual 
temptation that can beset aman. It has pleased 
God, of his infinite mercy, to show me what I was, 
and to turn my heart towards better things—his 
name be praised. But I could not be happy in my 
mind, old friend, knowing that I had led you into 
evil, without trying all in my power to get you out 
of it again. So I’ve got leave of absence, and here 
I am, and I don’t go back, if God will hear my 
prayers, till I see you safe out of the slough.’ 

“T was little better than a brute at that time; 
but it went somehow to my heart to hear Dick 
Neale talking in that way, and I hardly knew what 
to sayin reply. But I couldn’t be rough with him; 
it was no small sacrifice that long journey and 
the expense. I was certain, however, that it would 
be all thrown away, and so I told him. 

**No it won’t,’ he said; ‘ I’ll never believe that.’ 





“*Yes it will; I have been trying to leave off 


drinking already, and I can’t do it.’ 

“*T know you have, for I have seen Susan; but 
you have been trying the wrong way, Patrick; and 
I am come to show you the right way.’ 
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“¢ And what do you call the right way ?’ 

“Took you here,’ said he; ‘if you were tied up 
to a tree with many bands, and a lot of savages 
were coming to brain you, and you had a knife in 
your hand, would you stand untying the knots, or 
would you cut the bands and run forit? Of course 
you would sever the rope and start for your life. 
That’s what you must do with the drink; your 
drinking habits are the bands that bind you; you'll 
never untie them, strive as you will. I will put 
the knife into your hands; you must cut tuem at 
once—you must take the pledge.’ 

“<Tt’s no use,’ I said; ‘I shouldn’t keep it if I 
did.’ 

“But you shall keep it: I will show you how 
to keep it. I have been through the whole busi- 
ness myself, and I know what it is.’ 

“<«T can’t make the effort,’ I said; ‘I have ncither 
strength nor resolution for it.’ 

“*T know you haven't; but strength and reso- 
lution are to be had for asking; you must pray to 
God to give them you.’ 

“«T never pray.’ 

“«T know that too; but you must begin. You 
and T have done everything together but that, and 
now we will pray together. Come, I have pro- 
mised Susan to bring you home with me; the chil- 
dren are gone to a neighbour's for the night, so 
that we shall have time to settle a plan for you.’ 

“T was in a maze, somehow, with the sound of 
his familiar voice, and his talk, which was so dif- 
ferent from what it used to be, and I let him haye 
his way. He led me home by a roundabout route, 
without passing the ‘ Anchor;’ and there was Susan, 


| looking quite neat in her poor threadbare gown, 


and there was a cheerful fire, and a_ nice little 
supper awaiting us. I could scarcely touch the 
supper, and would have given anything for a 
draught of stiff brandy-and-water, but was ashamed 


to say so. I cannot tell you all that took place that 
night. After supper, Neale took a small Bible from 


his pocket, and then kneeled down and prayed, as 
though his very heart was breaking, that God would 
open my eyes to see the peril I was in, and give 
me strength to flee from it. God must have heard 
that prayer; for Dick got a promise out of me that 
night, that I would go with him and sign the 
pledge on the morrow, on the condition tbat he 
should help me to keep it. 

“ He was there the first thing ix the morning, 
with his Bible and his prayers, and in the course 
of the day he took me toa temperance house, where 
I signed the pledge, which, Iam thankful to say, 
in spite of my misgivings, from that day to this 1 
have never broken. I suffered a good deal, as you 
may suppose, in body, from such a sudden change 
of habits; but Neale kept his promise nobly in 
helping me to bear it. He hired himself for a 
month at H ’s, and worked at the next bench 





to mir; he walked with me to work, and home 
again every day, and never left me but to sleep. 
He made coffee in the workshop, and fetched in 
our meals at meal times; and when Sunday came 
he took me and Susan and the children to a place 
of worship, and spent the rest of the day with us 
in teaching us the right way. 


Before the month 
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OUT OF THE SLOUGH. 


was up, we had got out of that wretched garret into 
decent apartments, and were altogether looking a 
little more respectable. I never saw Susan so glad 
and happy in my life as she was now, though I 
think I had never been so wretched myself. It 
was now that the thoughts of my inhumanity to 
her and the children came home to me with terrible 
sharpness, and that, with remorse for my sin and 
ingratitude to God, well nigh drove me beside my- 
self. I could not rest day or night; there was 
some small relief in hard labour, and I worked and 
toiled till the sweat ran down me, all day, and long 
over-hours to boot: but when night came I was in 
a horror of darkness, and could find no peace. I 
was fit neither to live nor die—what should I do? 
In my distress I went to Neale, and told him all 
my misery, right out. 

** Patrick,’ said he, ‘I shall be off to Derry 
again, now.’ 

*“* What! going away when I want you more 
than ever ?” , 

**When you don’t want me at all, you mean to 
say. My dear old friend, I have only been waiting 
for the good news you have just told me. If God 
has shown you the plague of your own heart, as I 
see he has, my business here is done, and I may 
well leave the rest in his hands.’ 

“*But what shall I do without you ?’ 

“Work and pray—you can do both now, God 
be praised; and if you work hard, and pray hard, 
Tl promise you that in God’s good time you 
shall find peace, perfect peace—Oh, Patrick, such 
glorious and delightful peace as you have never 
imagined.” 

“Though the tears ran down his face in a stream, 
while he spoke these words in a solemn voice, yet 
I couldn’t believe him, and thought it hard that he 
should think of leaving me. But he went away, 
and I parted from my more than brother with a 
sad heart. I had now to fight my battle alone, 
and a hard fight it was. But Dick was a true 
prophet. I worked hard, and I prayed hard, and 
in God’s good time my peace of mind returned ; 
but I should not say returned—it was a new peace, 
such (as Neale had said) as I had never imagined. 
From that time forth everything has thriven with 
us. T account myself now a rich man, for I have 
more means than wants; my wife is happy and 
cheerful, and my children are healthy, merry, and 
dutiful.” 

The above is in substance the tale that Pedder 
told me; and the reader will readily conceive that 
I was right elad to hear it. I congratulated him 
on his prosperity, and, with more warmth and 
heartiness, on his change of life. In return he 
thanked me for the admonitions I had administered 
on that momentous occasion of the guinea, which 
he said had stuck to him, and concluded by asking 
me if I would not go and take a little refreshment 
at his house. 

I should certainly have declined this proposition, 
but that I saw it would give him pain to do so. I 
fancied that I detected in his manner a strong 
desire that I, who had witnessed the wretchedness 
to which, by his folly and sin, he had reduced his 
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ration he had made to them. So I accepted 
his invitation, and we repaired together to his 
house. 

“This,” said he, “is a leisure day with me. All 
our journeymen are off to their annual dinner, at 
which, for reasons which you may guess, I never 
join them. I hold a responsible situation in the 
establishment, and can do as I like.” 

He led me to a house in the neighbourhood of 
the Strand, of which house he rented the whole, 
with the exception of the shop floor. His wife 
gave me a smiling welcome, and testified uncommon 
pleasure at seeing me. His daughter, now an 
interesting young woman, who was doing some 
fancy-work at a litt!e ornamental table, rose to wait 
upon us, and, having placed the viands before us, 
sat down, at her father’s bidding, to the piano, and 
sang very creditably an old English melody arranged 
to words of sacred import. The eldest boy, now an 
industrious apprentice under his father’s eye, and 
doing well, was absent with some of his comrades, 
on a trip to Richmond; and the younger boy, the 
infant of my first visit, was earnestly conning over 
his lessons for the morrow morning school. The 
room in which we sat was as well furnished as my 
own apartments, and on the wall hung life-size 
portraits, in handsome frames, of Pedder and his 
Susan. Perhaps there might be a little too much 
display, looking to the social position of the family; 
but if so, that was a fault on the right side, and, 
considering Patrick’s past experience, it might be 
easily forgiven. 

. After a friendly chat I took my leave, not a little 
gratified at the transformation I had witnessed, and 
thankful that Patrick had been enabled, by God's 
grace, so effectually to lift himself out of the slough. 





BLACKING. 
Ir appears to have been customary to imbue shoes 
with an oily mixture before the time of Pliny, 
since it is stated by him, in the 15th book of his 
* Natural History,” that Cato recommended the 
dregs of the olive (after the expression of the oil) 
to be used for anointing bridle-reins, leather 
thongs, and shoes, in order to render them supple. 
It must, however, be remarked, that a mixture 
somewhat similar to modern blacking is also de- 
scribed by the same author, in the 85th book. 
This mixture was used for ink, and it was composed 
of lampblack, gum, and vinegar, and only required, 
therefore, the addition of oil and honey to make it 
into a soluble blacking. This inference is ren- 
dered the more probable since the remains of lea- 
ther, found in the Roman gravel-pit discovered 
in digging the foundation for the New Royal 
Exchange, appear to have been covered with a 
sort of blacking. They are thus described by 
Mr. Tite, the architect of that noble building, 
in his “ Antiquities of the Royal Exchange :” “The 
fragments, in general, are of black leather; but 
there are some pieces which may possibly have 
been once of another colour. It is most probable 
that the upper surface was almost always shining, 


family, should also witness, in some sort, the repa- | and several instances may be noticed where it still 
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retains a dull gloss, which appears usually to have 
protected that particular side.” 

Modern blacking seems to have been originally 
composed chiefly of wax and tallow, and probably 
lampblack, and somewhat similar, therefore, to 
harness-blacking. When and how the mixture 
now employed in this country was first discovered, 
{ have found impossible to decide; but, according 
to a statement of Mr. W. C. Day, the recipe for its 


preparation was communicated to Mr. Richard | 


Martin whilst he was travelling on the continent. 
Martin afterwards became associated with Mr. 
Charles Day, and in 1801 they commenced the 
manufacture of blacking. “his firm has since 
acquired considerable celebrity, under the title of 
Day and Martin. Another important blacking 
manufactory was afterwards established by Mr. 
Robert Warren. Another was subsequently founded 
by Mr. Everett, who commenced business in King’s 
Head Court, Holborn. All the parties connected 
in establishing these three firms acquired consider- 
able fortunes. Hach maker had, of course, pro- 
portions and methods of mixing peculiar to himself; 
but the chief materials, namely, a black colouring 
matter, and certain substances which acquire a 
gloss by friction, were the same in most cases. In 
England, they generally consist of bone-black, 
sugar, or molasses, sperm-oil, sulphuric acid, and 
strong vinegar. ‘The bone-black, in the state ofa 
very fine powder, and the sperm-oil, are first 
thoroughly incorporated; the sugar or molasses, 
mixed with a small proportion of vinegar, is now 
added, and well stirred into the mass; strong 
sulphuric acid is then gradually poured into the 
vessel. The mixture is then diluted with an 
additional quantity of vinegar. Paste blacking is 
now made in precisely the same way as liquid 
blacking, excepting that the last portion of vinegar 
is not added. 

3aron Liebig states that, in Germany, blacking 
is made in the following manner :—Powdered bone- 
black is mixed with half its weight of molasses, 
and one-eighth of its weight of olive-oil, to which 
are afterwards added one-eighth of its weight of 
muriatic acid and one-fourth of its weight of strong 
sulphuric acid. The whole is then mixed up with 
water to a sort of unctuous paste. 

To give some idea of the importance of this 
manufacture, it may be stated that on an average 
one hundred and fifty casks, containing a quantity 
of blacking equal to nine hundred dozen pint 
bottles, are sent out daily from one manufactory— 
that of Day and Martin. The price of the stone- 
ware bottles for containing the blacking, varies 
vith their size, the usual sizes costing 6s., 9s. and 
12s. per gross, and the corks (bungs) costing 1s. 4d. 
per gross. ‘There is also a large outlay for labels 
and sealing-wax. 

As one example of the means which have been 
employed to give notoriety to manufactured articles 
by means of advertisements, we copy the follow- 
ing from a number of the “ Morning Advertiser” 
for 25th of November, 1807: it is an account of a 
burlesque company for making blacking. “ Final 


Meeting of the Public Blacking Subscription Com- 
pany, held at the ‘ Boot,’ in Leather Lane, Anthony 
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| Varnish, Esq., in the chair, Sir John Blackwell, 


Knight, being indisposed. The chairman reported 
that Mr. Timothy Lightfoot, the treasurer, had 
brushed off with the old fund, and that the deputa. 
tion who had waited on Mr. Fawcett (cunning My, 
Fawcett!) the proprietor of the Brilliant Fluid 
Blacking, at No. 76, Houndsditch, could not prevail 
on him to dispose of his right thereto in favour of 
this Company, although they had made him the 
most liberal offers,” ete. ete. 

The shoeblacks of the present day are only a 
re-appearance. Some seventy or eighty years ago, 
shoeblacks were at the corner of almost every street, 
especially in great thoroughfares. As the pedes. 
trians passed, the shoeblacks called out “ Shoeblack, 
yourhonour! Black your shoes, sir!” They used 
an oleaginous, lustreless blacking. Some of them 
accommodated their patrons with an old pair of 
shoes to stand in, while they operated. Time came 
when their occupation was about to leave then. 
The first imcursion against their business was by 
the makers of “patent cake-blacking,” on sticks 
formed with handle like a small battledore; they 
suffered a more fearful invasion from the makers o/ 
liquid blacking in bottles. Soon after this, Day 
and Martin commenced manufacturing their ne plus 
ultra of blacking, and private shoe-blacking became 
general, public shoeblacks rapidly disappeared, and 
became extinct for 1 time. The last shoeblack of 
“the old school” is said to have sat under the co- 
vered entrance of Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, in 
1821. 


THE SAFEST AND QUICKEST ROUTE TO 
INDIA. 


Tur daily increasing importance of the vast posses- 
sions of Great Britain in the east, renders it of vital 
necessity that she should always command a free 
and rapid intercourse with those distant lands, for 
the transmission of troops and passengers as well 
as for correspondence. This desideratum exists at 
the present day in what is familiarly known as the 
Over’ ind Route through Egypt, a line so well 
estabiished by means of the magnificent steamers 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, which are 
continually plying to and fro, on either side of the 
Isthmus, and of the intervening Egyptian railway, 
not long since completed throughout, that little or 
nothing remains to be wished for, as_ regards 
celerity, safety, and comfort, so long as Europea 
Powers remain at peace with each other. Bu 
wars and rumours of wars are unhappily too pre 
valent from time to time, and the whole conti- 
nental horizon has long been lowering and gloomy. 
Jt behoves England, therefore, to provide against 
contingencies, to be prepared with a remedy against 
any interruption of the transit vid Egypt; for 
assuredly it would prove a great calamity for 
England and her vast spread possessions in the 
east, if they were reduced to the old tedious route 
by the Cape of Good Hope as the only medium 0 
communication. To provide against such emer 
gencies, many schemes have been set on foot, but 
from some cause or other they have never bee! 
put into practice. 
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One of the most prominent among these projects 
is the Euphrates Valley Railway, which appears 
to be not only feasible but practicable, and, there 
is every probability, would prove even a shorter 
youte than the one now in use vid Suez. From 
the reports made by such practical men as Sir 
John McNeill, Major-General Chesney, Mr. W. P. 
Andrew, and others, the proposed railway from 
the embouchure of the Orontes, in the Gulf of 
Antioch, to Bussorah, in the Persian Gulf, admits 
ofevery encouragement. Its completion would not 
occupy any very great space of time or outlay, 
jabour and building material being both cheap and 
abundant over the greater portion of the proposed 
line. 

When we recall to mind the apparently insur- 
mountable obstacles which at first presented them- 
selves to the Egyptian route, and recollect with 
what marvellous speed these were one by one over- 
come, until this line has reached its present per- 
fection, we may indeed gather encouragement in 
prosecuting the projected one vid the Orontes and 
the Euphrates rivers. The writer of this paper 
can well recall to mind the time when the first 
steamer that ever anchored off Madras excited the 
enthusiasm, delight, alarm, and superstition of the 
mingled community inhabiting that town; and not 
many years subsequently, the arrival of the “ Bere- 
nice” at Bombay, with the first regular direct over- 
land communication ; the incredible obstinacy of old 
civilians in nankeen, and equally sallow old generals, 
whose outward voyage some thirty years previously 
was considered a marvel, (having occupied only seven 
mouths,) who could hardly believe their own senses 
or their spectacles. At that time the navigation of 
the Red Sea was beset by imaginary dangers and 
ruffianly pirates; Aden was almost unheard of, and 
certainly not garrisoned or turned into a useful coal 
depdt; and the despotism of Mahomet Ali Pasha, 
throughout the length and breadth of the land of 
Egypt, was a theme of trembling conversation in 
the native market-places at Surat and Bombay. 

Amongst the earliest and most adventurous 
travellers by this route were Major Hansom and 
Lady Nightingale; and surely their exploits and 
adventures are handed down to (Indian) posterity 
ina song, the offspring of the poetical genius of a 
half-baked and home-sick subaltern. All these 
things came to pass within the last forty years; 
and now babies of six months old think nothing of 
the journey, (at least so far as we may judge from 
their crowing all the way,) during that hottest and 
most uncomfortable portion of the transit which 
connects Grand Cairo with Suez. 

‘The Euphrates Valley route would bring two 
quarters of the globe into juxtaposition; the 
civilization of the great valleys of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris would ensue, and the loveliest and 
most fertile portion of Northern Syria be developed 
with its abundant but untested riches, in mines, 
produce, and agriculture. The river Orontes, it- 
self rapid and turbulent in its flow, would afford a 
natural power to facilitate the working of innumer- 
able mills or factories for the production of silk, the 
staple produce of the land, or for the sawing of 
timber; and no country in the world is richer in 
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magnificent forests. Then, although of course 
Egypt has even a more ancient name and fame 
than Syria, the route through the latter country 
possesses rich associations of ancient history, both 
Biblical and profane; the hand of nature is every- 
where profuse, scattering wide and far the love- 
liest prospects to be met with on the globe, while 
the climate is truly healthful and delightful. 

This route was long ago a theme to those in- 
terested in the commerce and welfare of India. In 
1574, the traveller Rauworth descended the Eu- 
phrates in a boat from Bussorah, followed in 1579 
by the Venetian merchaat Balbi. John Newberrie 
of London also went down the river in a boat laden 
with honey, cordovan leather, wax, and other native 
produce. In 1583, Ralph Fitch, a merchant of 
London, sailed down from Bir to Feluga in sixteen 
days, followed afterwards by Sir John Shirley and 
Cartwright. 

In a recent “ City Article” of the “Times,” there 
appeared an important statement as to the prospects 
of this undertaking, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ The first section of the line from Seleucia to the 
Euphrates has been surveyed by Major-General 
Chesney and Sir John Macneill, with an engineer- 
ing staff, and has been reported:as of easy construc- 
tion. Copies of the reports of these able and scien- 
tific gentlemen were forwarded for the information 
of Government. 

“The whole length of the valley of the Euphrates 
is so free from impediment, that it would seem as 
if Providence had specially ordained it to be the 
great highway of nations between the Hast and the 
West. 

“The Turkish Government agreed to commence 
simultaneously with the railway the construction 
of a harbour at the mouth of the Orontes, at the 
proposed terminus of the railway. 

“The harbour has been surveyed by Sir John 
Macneill, with the assistance of the officers of Her 
Majesty’s ship, ‘Stromboli.’ Plans of the proposed 
works were submitted to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

“There being no harbour on the coast of Syria 
better than the open roadsteads of Beyrout, Jaffa, 
Tripoli, and Acre, or the pestilential harbour of 
Alexandretta, the importance of having a safe and 
commodious harbour will be apparent for political 
as well as commercial purposes. 

“This harbour, connected by means of the rail- 
way with Bussorah at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
would give to England the first strategical position 
in the world. 

“The Euphrates Valley Railway, in addition to 
its political advantages, would powerfully promote 
the commerce and civilization of the world at large, 
and that the commercial and manufacturing com- 
munities concur in these sentiments was shown by 
the addresses submitted to Government. They are 
quite alive to the importance of obtaining cotton, 
wool, silk, sugar, wheat, indigo, and other products 
from India and Mesopotamia, and the production, 
being effected by free labour, would, of necessity, 
tend to the extinction of slavery. 

“The navigation of the Euphrates and Tigris 
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may be made available pending the completion of 
the railway from sea to sea. 

“ From Seleucia to Taber Castle, on the Euphrates, 
is 150 miles in length, and would cost for a single 
line £1,500,000. All the physical difficulties on the 
route are between Seleucia and Aleppo, but the 
navigation of the Euphrates is very inferior to that 
of the Tigris below Bagdad. From Seleucia to 
Bagdad is 600 miles, and would cost £4,000,000 ; 
from Seleucia to Bussorah, at the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf, is 800 miles, and would cost £6,000,000. 
This would be a complete railway, and, with both 
ita termini on open seas, would be easily defensible 
by England, so that under no circumstances could 
our communications with India be seriously dis- 
turbed so long as England retained her naval su- 
premacy. 

“ The resources of England being made promptly 
available on any emergency in the East, Chatham 
and Southampton would become the basis of opera- 
tions, instead of Kurrachee or Bombay, and would 
enable this country to anticipate or repel, whether 
in Europe or Asia, any attack with the rapidity and 
advantages of an irresistible force. 

“ On an emergency in India, troops from England 
could be landed at Kurrachee in three weeks, and 
in another week at Lahore by steam transit. 

“ By means of this railway, taken in conjunction 
with the system of steam transit now being estab- 
lished along the valley of the Indus from Lahore to 
the sea at Kurrachee, the large force stationed in 
the Punjab would be rendered of incalculable im- 
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portance by steamers uniting the line of the Indus 
with that of the Euphrates, for in that case any 
hostile force advancing towards the Indus would 
not only be met on the line of that river, but would 
be threatened along the seaboard of the Persia 
Gulf and the line of the Euphrates in flank and 
rear. 

“The Indus and the Euphrates thus united, the 
dangerous isolation of Persia would be at an end, 
and Russian encroachment in that direction would 
cease even to be speculated upon. It would be the 
means of consolidating the power of the Sultan in 
his Asiatic dominions.” 

In the present aspect of affairs, both in the east 
and in Europe, such a project is for the moment 
paralyzed, and what, of course, would greatly facili- 
tate the scheme as to celerity and comfort by taking 
rail direct to Constantinople vid Vienna and Bel- 
grade, and thence through Asia Minor, is a great 
but as yet an unsolved problem. In process of 
time there may also be railway communication 
with India from Bussorah, through Persia and 
Beloochistan; but at present the first object is to 
secure a direct route, independent of that through 
Egypt. A railway from Scanderoon to Bussorah, 
in connexion with steam vessels on the Mediterra- 
nean and the Persian Gulf, would provide this safe 
and speedy “overland” Route to India. The dis- 
tance would be shortened by above 1000 miles, and 
the time reduced by one half, or to fourteen days, 
from London to Kurrachee. It is to be hoped tha; 
this undertaking will be ere long proceeded with. 


EUPHRATES VALLEY RAILWAY, 
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